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In the latest of Aristophanes's surviving plays. Wealth (388 BC), one of the leading 
characters - if not the leading character - is a slave called Karion. At the centre of the play, 
in a parody of a tragic messenger speech, Karion tells his master's wife a gripping tale; of 
how he and the master took the traditionally blind god of wealth Plutus (the play's eponym) 
to the shrine of Asklepios to get his blindness cured so that the distribution of wealth among 
humans should become fair. After a series of comic 'revelations' Karion confides (in B. B. 
Rogers's translation): 

And then I did a thing will make you laugh. 

For as he [Asklepios] neared me, by some dire mishap 
My wind exploded like a thunderclap. 

WIFE: I guess the god was awfully disgusted. 

KARION: No, but laso blushed a rosy red 
And Panacea turned away her head 
Holding her nose; my wind's not frankincense. 

Seventeen years earlier, in the Frogs of 405, Aristophanes had created another remarkably 
uppity and cheeky slave character, Xanthias, personal servant of none other than the patron 
of Athenian drama himself, Dionysos. Rather than a religious shrine on earth, Xanthias 
penetrates with his master the very portals of Flades beneath the earth, and does so, 
moreover, after exchanging roles (and clothes) with him. While underground, Xanthias 
seizes the chance for some suitably 'below-stairs' chit-chat with an elderly slave of Flades's 
ruler Plouton (in David Barrett's Penguin translation): 

SLAVE: Oh, he's a real gentleman, your master is, I can tell that. 

XANTHIAS: Yes, you can always tell. There are only two things a real gentleman 
understands: soaking and poking. 

S: No, but I mean, fancy him not beating you for making out that you was the master 
and him the slave! 

X: He'd have been sorry if he'd tried. 

S: Ah, that's the way I like to hear a slave talking. He, he, he! I love that. 

X: Love it, eh? 

S: Why, there's nothing I like better than cursing the master behind his back. 

X: Ah, you sly old beggar! I bet you mutter a few things under your breath when he's 
had a bash at you, eh? 

S: Muttering? He, he, he! Yes, I like a bit of muttering. 



X: And what about prying into his private affairs? 

S: Prying? He, he, he! Yes, I like a bit of prying. 

X: Ah, we're going to get along fine, you and me. Have you ever tried eavesdropping 

when he's got company? 

S: Eavesdropping? Ah, that's real sport, that is. 

X: And then you pass it all on to the neighbours, eh? 

S: Well, that's where the fun comes in, ain't it? No end of a kick, that gives me. 

The humorous point of the passage, like that from Wealth, is clear enough: Aristophanes is 
pretending to give his mass audiences of some 15,000, the overwhelming majority of whom 
were not slaves and many of whom were slaveowners, privileged glimpses on the public 
stage into the private world of servile language and behaviour. No doubt the audiences 
guffawed, as they were meant to, but for social historians of ancient Athens that doesn't 
make the task of understanding and explanation any easier. A society's sense of humour, 
what makes it laugh, is often a vital part of its identity and self-perception, yet humour 
notoriously doesn't always 'travel'. Put it another way: how, if at all, can we use these and 
similar passages in Aristophanes to gain an insight into what slavery at Athens was really 
like? 

The Distorting Mirror 

I say 'if at all' because tragically, if you'll forgive the pun, these fictional conversations 
composed by Aristophanes (and other playwrights, tragedians as well as comedians) are the 
nearest we get in the surviving literature to the real-life speech of real-life slaves at Athens, 
and that's not very near at all. Slaves, like that other oppressed and marginalized social 
group at Athens, women, do not speak to us in their own write. Their ideas, attitudes and 
experiences can only be viewed through the distorting mirror of their masters' 
representations of them. 

But that, I suggest, is not a cause for total despair in this particular case. An important 
source of Aristophanes's humour is his incongruous juxtaposition of the ordinary, the 
everyday, and the mundane, with the extraordinary, the fantastic, and the outlandish. In 
some plays, the plot demands a take-off, sometimes literally, from the mundane to the 
fantastic; in others, the humour of incongruity is achieved rather by running the two 
together within the same apparent plane of reality. Frogs and Wealth exemplify respectively 
the first and the second of these two kinds of plot. 

The main action of Frogs occurs in the outlandish, sub-mundane space of Hades. Yet, even 
here, Aristophanes is careful not to leave the everyday too far behind. The slaves' 
conversation I quoted brilliantly illustrates the typically rich Aristophanic mixture of realism 
and fantasy. Xanthias, meaning 'Blondy', was a characteristic real-life slave's name at 



Athens, chosen mainly for slaves originally from Thrace (roughly, modern Bulgaria), whose 
characteristic hair-colour was red-blond. (Compare the famous lines of the sixth-century 
thinker Xenophanes: 'the Thracians say that their gods have blue eyes and red hair 1 .) Thrace 
was a major source of the perhaps 80-100,000 chattel slaves in bondage in Athens and 
Attica in Aristophanes's day; some of them, Herodotus says, were sold as children to 
slavedealers by their own parents, but most were presumably enslaved as adults as a result 
of internal wars or deliberate slave-raids. 

Then, too, the astonishment of Plouton's slave that Dionysos had not beaten Xanthias for 
impersonating him reflects the dismal reality that slaves at Athens were regularly beaten or 
whipped. This was no doubt usually done as a punishment for alleged or real 
misdemeanours such as stealing or being workshy, but it was often done for ideological 
purposes too, to remind the slave (as if she or he could forget) who was the boss (despotes). 
And there is every reason, finally, to believe that slaves really did spend much of their 
limited free time talking about their masters and mistresses, and 'talking dirty' into the 
bargain. But - passing on what they'd overheard to 'the neighbours' (the Greek actually has 
tois thuraze, 'those outside')? There, surely, is where Aristophanes consciously and 
deliberately transgresses the barrier between realism and fantasy. 

Goings-on in the shrine 

Much the same points may be made, mutatis mutandis, regarding our passage from Wealth. 
Like Xanthias, Karion also bears a 'speaking name', selected by Aristophanes to indicate 
another major source of the Athenians' slaves, Caria in south-west Turkey. Nor is it 
unrealistic that a trusted and elderly household slave such as Karion should accompany his 
master to the incubatory healing shrine of Asklepios, where patients slept overnight in the 
expectation of being visited and cured by the god, as earlier in the play he had accompanied 
him to the oracular shrine of Apollo at Delphi. 

However, the idea that two mortals, one of them a slave, should have cured the god of 
wealth of his blindness, admittedly with divine help, is of course a classically comic inversion 
of reality. And the alleged goings-on in the shrine of Asklepios (the priest helps himself to 
the edible offerings of the trustingly pious patients, etc.) are not just anticlerical but exploit 
to the limit the ritual licence of blasphemy afforded by the context of a religious festival of 
Dionysos. 

But where Aristophanes really goes over the top is in asking his audience to believe that a 
slave would relate all this, bold as brass, to the wife of his master, with whom in reality a 
male slave would normally have been barely on speaking terms. It was therefore but the 
ultimate travesty of reality that Karion should not have thought to spare his mistress's 
blushes but uninhibitedly spiced his account with a report of his gigantic, sacrilegious and 



marvellously onomatopaeic (apepardon) fart. That, we may be quite sure, tells us far more 
about the eternally schoolboyish sense of humour of Aristophanes (and presumably his 
audience) than it does about the distinctly uncomical reality of Athenian slavery. 
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